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been bound north, or east, or that her cargo had not included
contraband for the Cuban army? What would he have done?
What would the following ten years have done to him?
The questions were idle but sobering. I could imagine no
reasonable answers which came anywhere near forecasting my
present situation and circumstances, and I was profoundly thankful
to whatever beneficent genius had taken the matter out of my
hands and nudged me gently towards the Escobar's rail. It had
been the most fateful and far-reaching step I had ever taken. On
that voyage General Nunez gave me an inkling of my ancestry:
it led to filibustering on a large scale, in which I attracted Captain
Cartyra's attention, who gave me an introduction to Harvard's
Dean Richardson, who strengthened and made unalterable my
determination to study medicine.
But just how much, I wondered, did unalterable determination,
have to do with it? It certainly was through no act of volition
on my part that I ran across Seth Bullock that day on Fourteenth
Street, when I was down to my last few cents; I was then torn
between joining the Astor Battery and makiag my way to Alaska's
goldfields. Nor had I intentionally taken that wildest ride of my
life halfway across the continent to miss, by a day, a chance to
join the Rough Riders. I had not planned meeting a stranger in
a beer garden near San Antonio whose chance remark inspired
me to ask for a job, of all places, at an insane asylum. From that
day and date a fixed desire began maturing into something
approaching determination, but the soil had been prepared by
chance, or perhaps destiny.
Shortly before leaving New York I had the good fortune to
spend an evening with. Dr. Marcoe, then Chief of Staff at the
Lying-in Hospital. The occasion arose from his curiosity over the
whereabouts of a friend who had not been heard from since the
day he left San Francisco in the gold-rush to Alaska. As discreetly
as possible I accounted for his friend's silence, which led to child-
bearing customs of Indians and Eskimos, in which Dr. Marcoe,
as an obstetrician, was interested. Later in the evening he
suggested that I apply for a year's residency in the hospital,
which, if I were accepted, would be a step towards eventual
specialization.
Coming from one of New York's well-known physicians and
a founder of the Lying-in, this was something to think about*